Khana and Dakka, the first town in Afghanistan,
we saw no sign of a living thing, except a soldier
who stopped us near a fort a mile or so after
we had crossed the frontier. This man might
have been one of Villa's bandits holding us up
in the mountains of Chihuahua. He wore a
disreputable pair of puttees, coarse khaki breeches
and shirt, several bandoleers of cartridges, and
a nondescript, vizorless cap. Without a word
of explanation or greeting or even so much as
a smile, he climbed on board. With our heavy
load of petrol, oil, water and other supplies.,
there had been barely room for King, Chase,
Niam Shah and me. But the Afghan squeezed
in, the springs groaned, and we drove on. The
fort from which this soldier had come was high
up on a near-by promontory. As we passed
out of sight toward Dakka, our new compan-
ion's associates sat on the rocks just below the
fort, fingering their rifles.

So far, at any rate, we had not met any gha^is^
and that was encouraging. Now, in Asia Minor,
the term "gha^i" is used to describe a conqueror.
One hears, for instance of Ghazi Mustapha
KemaL But in India, along the Afghan frontier,
the term has come to have a different significance*
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